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in new productions of every land and clime, and make 
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_ them flourish among us, and administer to our wants 
E. HOLMES, Editor. “ our comforts.”’ 











Whereat, friend B. flares up, and accuses us of “ urg- 
ing our farmers to arise and petition Congress for a 
Under this head, Friend Ho'mes of the Maine Far- | redress of Grievances.” Now we deny the charge. 
mer comes down upon “some of the brethren of the | We have done no such thing. You cannot find it “ in 
wil Editorial” for disapproving some of his remarks. | the book.’’ Well, that is not all, he goes on to state, 
We stand at the head of the list, aud of course vur|no doubt warmed up with the idea of the conquest 





offence is No. 1, He notices us in this wise: “The | which he should gain over the man of straw that he) 


frst that met our eye was the following lucubrations 


. had set up—“ W ink i 
of Brother Bartlett of Phrenological memory. He pools il igs alate ia adel Mane 


pas put the lash on to the amount of half a column or wept nolell the mer enlvares sonnet, , om aa! 
more in the following style. oved country, for our farmers to ask and receive any 
‘Then follows the “half colamn” from the Spectator | *#i"g from the hands of Government, more than what 
of week before last, and for the life of us, we cannot | Common law allows. For just the moment any such 
divine how the Dr. could regard it in the light of a | favor is received, just that moment does the farmer 
lashing, unless bis skin is much thinner than it was | give up something of his independence.” 
before he batlled with the Aroostook Musquitoes, some | Now let the reader put that and that together—carry 
two years since on the disputed Territory; (1.) but $0 | the doctrine out, and where would you stop. Any 


; , : P 
he does, and we can’t help it. If our looks are dag-},,.; she os . . 
Ie of P rn =~ | thing that will aid or promote the interests of agricul- 


vers, and our thoughts when uttered, peals of thuncer || destroys the independence of the fi r, fi 
‘ ende of the farmer, for- 


wo our Weak-framed and nervous neighbors, we can | ; ; ‘ atid 
ouly pity their sensttiveness, (2) but we must look and | sooth. Then away with your Agricultural Societies 


think, and draw consolation if possible, from the fact, | Which are incorporated and supported in part by Gov- 
twat there are some who can bear what we have to|erament—give up your books—your periodicals— 
impart. your schools, for they receive funds from Government 
But he thinks that some of our bumps were out of —give up every thing that tends to encourage Agri- 
= Hear hun. ; culture, for you are destroying the independence of 
' Now verily, friend Bartlett, we opine your bumps the farmer. ‘Then comes a panegyric on the ‘ exalt- 
‘ ideality and marvellousness were under some un- romani oe y? rer Ng ‘ 
due excitement when you indited that Jeremiad. As oe qqeagenee "of Ravenel, ae the. cegeay apent 
or ourselves we are entirely oblivious of having said | ‘at needs no guarding.” Who in the name of com- 
or sung any thing of the kind and tenor which you | ™o sense has requested any guards of guardians for 
lay to our charge.” ¢ the dignity of Agriculture | 
Now brother, your bump of obliviousness(3) must be} The dignity of Agriculture depends upon the good 
very large ,or you would remember the remarks yo" | sense of the farmers, which no government can give or 
nade ander the head “Board of Agriculture” in No. 9} take away, but the prosperity of the occupation de- 
Vol. 8 of the Farmer, on which article ours was foun- | ; 
ded (4.)— Gardiner Spectator. 








pends most essentially upon the spirit that is excited, 
and the fostering care of the government. 
ere . But his man of straw isn’t quite demolished yet, so 
aud sensible in their attacks, to say nothing of argu- he gives him the finalein the following style. ‘But 
ments,than some Editors we could name. At any} fet Congress take up for poor suffering Agriculture, ap- 
~ Sey gee bagi at deep and lasting impression. point a board of supervisors for the ostensible pur- 

% Jupiter Tonans! Don't I thunder and lighten | nose of promoting relative knowledge and the sim- 
pee the firebug said in a thunder shower. | plieity and beauty of the pursuit would gradually give 
3 Well done, immortal disciple of the illustrious | give place to Aristucracy in its worst forms,” be. he. 
Mareere wuede of Gall! Whether quafting nee- | Now who asks for aboard of supervisors ? We have 
ral the Elysian Groves or examining bumps in the| pocommended a Board of Agriculture, and stated what 
, rin deep, take courage. Your science is look- | we conceived would be theif duties. We fancy our 
ie. ro ‘ae tole edi ties goers friend must have doffed his specs when he read our ar- 
friend Bartlett, beneefarth td id geld of tay cdatot! ticle, or his optics would have done their duty better 
arms should be the waters of Lethe with  Pibbaeted | prendadivanie presentan - -_ om * enporvingnn nad 
aa rea Whi Titles , ; &-} censors and guardians, dictating to farmers when they 
r "ree yt rage -sonih is | | should raise their calves and when kill their pork. 
head ut Res , » je poo ~ volume, uncer the | The fact is, that whenever any point is to be gained 
offends Whi oh of Agriculture,” we committed the | by the aid of the farmers, they are puffed with praises 
sro ura Boa, Ea ofthe Ga | ener enced aaah anes 
diner Gpactanar. , ; | and independance, and all that ; but the moment any 
In thet apticle, after Gheoreiag theta enced uli't j aid is asked by them, any thing from governinent— 
made in Congress to establish ty National “ad ag mag: \ingsbes 2Ppth BA AGT A. ars hep i My ; 
neulture, and that Agriculture wae too much ne lect- | — press — re : panes " 
ed by Government, we procesded to sey ‘th 8 aa you will lose the beautifu simplicity, the “appy in- 
would be the d f P >, Gay Spas | dependence — and supervisors, and aristocracy and 
br nt uty of such a board to investigate and | such bugbears are arrayed before them. 
ky op facts. ‘To-accumutate statistical information | We put in fora Board of Agriculture, and are will- 
ap Sh gee Deere} Ge 150. br Agri-! ing to risk the chances of coming under a board of Su- 
be the duty of such a Board to nial ree apy. Vie Be eth ke posited d - ve 
epee, Gavoenment ench dawg ab O urge | art and calling of the farmer will be swallowed up by 
build up its prosperity aaia measures as would | any monsters of aristocracy, or any other ocracy. 
ts wetheten iperity, ae wan augment its strength, — oe 

, g Into action its slumbering resources, as DRY WEATHER. 
would discover new ones—as would throw open new} Srnce the first of May we have had little or no rain 
wenues of knowledge—as would di P yi : y peg ir 
spread abroad throu rate b isseminats and | The days have been warm and the nights cool, an 
nation ‘new 1; § the utmost borders of the the surface “f the ground is getting quite dry. if it 
ew light upon the business—as would bring ' continues thus much longer, we must expect a pinch 


1. Wedhink the musquitoes were more practical 

















in our hay crop, and it might be well for the farmer to 
look about in season and forelay by putting in such 
| erops as will do for a substitute. Roots, Barley, 
and Buckwheat may be put in yet, and a fair crop ex- 
pected. The Sugar Beet and the Ruta Baga are val- 
uable for supplying a lack of fodderand hay, for not- 
withstanding the diversity of opinions in regard to the 
amount of one in bushels that shall balance the nutri- 
tive matter of a ton of the other, all agree that roots 
und hay are preferable to all hay. 


' 28 
TORNADOES. 

Observation during the action of the Natchez tornado 
strengthens the correctness «f the theory lately broached 
| thet a tornado is a violent whigtwind—caused by the 
‘rushing in of the air on all sides and then passing 

upward when they meet. 

This central part or core of the whirl may be half 
lor sometimes a mile in diameter, and as it passes along 
‘every thing which lies in that space will feel its ef- 

fects. Hence the opinion formerly entertained that 
| they were veins of wind. This whirling motion also 
accounts for the strange effects of tornadoes, such as 
jroofs being lifted up and scattered in every direction. 
| Persons being lifted up and carried over walls and 
| fences, or into trees; and rooms bursting outward— 
for as the air rushes with such tremendous violence 
there is a rarefaction produced on the outside the nat- 
ural pressure is taken off the sides and the air within 
expands and bursts open the building or room. 

-or— 

Original. 

MONMOUTH ACADEMY. 


Mr Houmes :—The prosperity of this institution 
under its preseut instructor, is doubtless well known 
to you and the public. And although we cannot con- 
sent to pass it by in silence, yet we deeply regret that 
our limited observation will not enable us to do it 
justice. We had an opportunity of visiting this 
school a few days since, and attending part of the ex- 
amination, and we are happy to way that we were 
abundantly rewarded by that part for our fiye-mile 
walk, ‘The day was exceedingly warm (Therm. at 
98,) and we were somewhat fatigued, but we came 
home with impressions that we were ready, at aby 
time to pay the same toil for a ‘ike satisfaction, 

The examination was such as would do any school 
honor. We have visited schools in ‘high places’to 
which scholars are sent hundreds of miles, and we 
have rarely heard an examination which was so sat- 
|isfactory as the part of the one we heard here, The 
| questions were answered with promptness and accu- 
|racy, and among the hundreds that were asked, we 
recollect of but two that were missed—There was a4 
manifestation of that perfect confidence on the part 
of the scholars in their teacher, that is 80 absolu'ely 
necessary in a school of this kind if we expect much 
advance to be made. They seemed to know that 
what bad been taught them was true, 

The examination was closed with a good and very 
appropriate address to the trustees and school by one 
of the scholars. 

We had time only to glance at the philosphical col- 
lection, but saw many good specimens and an evi- 
dence of what would be done if means were provided. 
The library though small has been selected with 
taste and is rapidly increasing. And here we would 
suggest to the friends of this institution that a present 
from them perhaps would not be amiss. That spare 
volume, that has been on your shelf for one, two or 
ten vears, may here do much good. With this we 
wil! send our mite and trast others will do likewise. 

In the evening we attended a concert and were 
happy to find that this important branch of science 
had not been neglected. The singing was not only 
good, but they had acquired (whether they had paid 
perticular attention to it we cannot say) a distinct 
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articulation, a quality that is so rare among our good 
choirs. We were not obliged to strain our acoustic 
nerves till our heads ached to hear what they were 
singing. The selection of pieces and the whole per- 
formances were such as they might we.! be proud of. 
And we doubt whether they will find a choir, in this 
vicinity, who will, without instruments to lean on 
(for they had no instruments to assist them) perform 
their task with more ease and exactness, 

Before we close we wish to say one word to our 
friends in the country who are wishing to educate 
their childrea and neglect it, because they are not 
able tosend.them to some great school. You, have 
heard of the Normal school, the High school for 
young Ladies, the Grammar school for Boys, the 
Inductive system, the Productive system, the Ele- 
mentary system and a hundred others, but among 
them all you have found no royal road to knowledge 
and no magician to make your children wise in a 
day. It is by patience, perseverance in well doing, 
that your children will reach the summit of literary 
fame. And we have only one more system to rec- 
ommend to you and that is the economical, home 
system. ‘l'ry your children atthis school ,before you 
permit them to remain at home, or send them out of 
the county and perhaps out of the State. 

L—-s. 
—j>—— 
Original. 
THE LUXURY OF NOTHING.-TO-.DO-ATIVE- 
NESS AND THE WAY To. MAKE 


IDLE DOGS INDUSTRIOUS. 
Saco River, June 1840. 


There is a luxury, Doctor, in “ nothing to do,” at 
this delightful season of the year, when one’s lot is 
cast in the country. I have passed a little period in 
no particular business, but bave rambled as inclination 
prompted, over hill and dale and coursed the river's 
side, both where the cataract dashes and the current 
foams feather white and where it takes its course with 
a placidity that equals the slow respiration of sleeping 
infancy. There is a pleasure in natural scenery which 
the pen of the poet nor the pencil of the painter nev- 
er have, aod I venture to say never can, adequately 
describe. Nature ever has and ever will defy art.— 
The farmer who,possesses a few acres of “ wood and 
tillage’ owns a * picture’’ which outvies the manv 
landed productions of the ‘old masters.’ Daily does 
he enjoy the landscape—ever varying—yet ever the 
same. llow unlike the wretched fixtures composed of 
oil and pigment, which are made to satisfy the taste 
and feed the brain of those who live in brick and mor- 
tar cities, 

The whole of “ up country "’ now presents itself in 
more than holiday array—and this gala show is, after 
all, an every Day Dress. ‘The trees are. loaded with 
abundant foliage. Their “ fig leaf’’ aprons which 
conceal and adorn and make beautiful their proportion, 
some heavier and more dense than in former seasons. 
At least so it seems to ‘“ my minds eye.” Am I right, 
or not, in this opinion ? 

I see you say in a recent paper that ‘old York 
wears the bell for the maize crop.’ The farmers have 
planted the usual quantity this season, but the “ dry 
spell” has kept it from showing its sprout above 
ground, in very Many instances. Those whro have in- 
dulged in the old and erroneous practice of manuring 
the seed in the hill for the purpose of sprouting. it ear- 
lv—find that like all signs, it fuils in a dry time.— 
Whereas in those cases when the manure has been 


long been proverbial for yielding much and good 
wheat. The experiments which our farmers are try- 
ing in the manufacture of compost manures have re- 
sulted very favorably. Lime and salt and ashes and 
bones, which have been picked to the quick, have 
each and all been used and approved. 

A fnend of mine told me a ow days since, of anex- 
periment he made with salt, which is too good in its re- 
sults to be lost. He happened one eve at the village, 
when a store keeper bantered him to give him a bid for 
a barrel of “* No. 1’’ Mackerel. Not feeling fish hun- 
gry, and at the same time not possessed of a spirit to 
pocket a banter, he offered, half in fan and half in} 
earnest, ‘“‘ four and six-pence.”” What was his sur- 
prise to see the trader jump at the offer. The first im- 
pression was that he had been shaved with a wooden 
razor. ‘The barrell to be sure bore the highest Inspec- 
tion mark, “* No. I,”’ and he found that the mackerel on | 





“‘ broad seal’ they exhibited. | 
proved insufficient to save them from ‘the rust which | 


that they were alike “in bad odor” and “in bad 
taste.”’ Indeed testimony conveyed to one sense, 
warranted the conclusion without proving them by the 
palate. In this extremity taunted by the jeers of by- 
standers.and still more, by the silent satisfaction ex- 
pressed in the pleased countenance of the trader, the 
‘‘seber second thonght’’ came to the purchaser's aid. 
He determined at once to commit this barrel of cor- 
ruption to the earth in sucha manner as ghould sub- 
serve the interest of his potato crop. So he unheaded 
and distributed his purchase—which in the operation 
was any thing but a sweet smelling savor,”’ in the pro- 
ortion of a goed fat mackerel to every potato hill,— 
in this way he hoped to make the best of a bad bar- 
gain. His dog however was attracted to the potato 
patch by the odor of Rotten Fish and commenced dig- 
ging his master's potatoes without even. saying ‘“ by 
your leave.”’ Nor was thisall. The dogs, far and 
wide, got the intelligence and collected night after 
night, and with all the cunning and stealth of prac- 
ticed ‘‘ resurrection men”’ they dug up and decamped 
with the dead bodies of numerous mackerel, and dur- 
ing the day they dissected and devoured the carcases 
which they had purloined from their sepulchres the 
night previous, without even preserving the bony 
skeleton fur Anatomical or scientific purposes. For 
consecutive nights they gathered ,like growlers to their 
| purpose, till every mackerel was exhumed from. its 
grave and devoured. The business of watching the 
potato patch would have proved too ominous, and my 
informant stated that when the dogs had completed 
digging, he found himself obliged to plant the entire 
piece over again, ‘This was his first and last experi- 
ment of making manure of salt fish. Instead of rais- 
ing a root crop for his family he found he had only de- 
posited tood for an army of dogs, who were only too 
ready to avail themselves of all the advantages of his 
bargain—whilst he was lucked in fast sleep. 

1 see some of your brother Editors are giving you 
hints and that they may not fail in the application, 
they have joined a grand accompaniment of * kicks.”’ 
You evince in their reception, that Quaker-like equa- 
nimity, which is good as a cotton bag battery against 
all such * battering rams.”’ If they ink you, Doctor, 
‘twill only prove ink spilt and the black mark, like the 
old woman's grease, ‘ will rub off when its dry.’ For 
my part I would in the quaint phrase of Elia, ** Strike 
an abstract idea’’'—or commit an assault on Capt. Ladd, 
who makes such fierce war for peace, sooner than I 
would batter down your Editorship. 

But avast hauling, as the sailors have it. Should 





spread broad cast and well mixed with the soil, the 
shoot has come up healthy, vigorous and of a good col- 
or. The lesson, [ hope, will not be lost. Rain, is 
just now much needed, and there is much rejoicing in 
the agricultural ranks this.morning, fromthe dark and 
heavy appearance of the gathering clouds. “ Black 
Monday” is a day thatis ever deprecated in comwmer- 
cial annals. But this black one seems to give joy to 
ull classes, without distinetion of party. i hope and 
trust that the general supplication for rain will be an- 
swered and that, long ere night, the clouds will drop 
fatness. 

Good as o!d York has proved herself for corn, she is 
not far behind in the culture of wheat. If this region 
has been backward in raising wheat in years past and 
gone, it is now fast coming up with those who have 
enjoyed precedence. I believe that all the varieties 
of tae wheat kind are had and used. The Black Sea 
—Red—Tea—Bald—and names too numerous to men- 
tion, are al! ** sown and up” in our location. The Red 
wheat is, I snk, ganerally preferred. I was informed 
of the number of bushels which a farmer,in Waterbo- 
ro —Cupt. Swett—(I give his name ia the hope that 
he will make the statement under his own hand and 
seal,) raised from four bushels of sowing. I forgot the 
exact amount of the crop and will not ventuse on the 
rested rights of every Yankee—a guess—tor fear I 
should not get the amount greatenough. J am of that 
habit that I had rather add to. than diminish from a 
story, which I am entrusted te, tell “second hand.” 
The crop was raised on high-land-acres, which have 


this letter prove long and troublesome just serve it as 
| the trap did the fux's tal—dock it shorter. 
Yours truly, SALATHIEL. 
—~~<>—— 
TO FARMERS. 

No country can be truly wealthy, without being a 
large agricultural producer.—All the commerce and 
inanufactures of England, great and mighty as they 
are, could never alone enrich her. ‘This assertion may 
seem a faliacy to Some; but it is. nevertheless true, 
that her chief wealth is her enlightened spirit of agri- 
culture. It is from this source ma:nly that her prince- 
ly nobles derive their immense inceme ; and of more 
real comfort than the average of our agricultural com- 
munity. I speak.of the tenantry, not of the laborers; 
but even this latter class is a thousand times better off 
than their newspaper statements would lead us vo be- 
lieve. The main attention of America should con- 
tinue to be her agriculture ; they cannot be too often, 
top earnestly, or too emphatically urged upon the 
minds of her enterpzising sons ;, pay strict attention 
to this, and manufactures and commerce. wilt follow 
as a necessary, consequence. 

Qur wealth and strength wilt be greatly increased ; 
we shal] obtain-a much greater.average crop from the 
same number.of acres.under cultivation, having bet- 
ter roads, better buildings, and above all a more en- 
lightened and thorough education to the agricultural 
community. If anyone class. of men. in our great 





—— 
repudlic is to be better edueated than 


should be the directors of the agriculture r, it 
country.—Farmers’ Register. of the 
oo 


Honest Poverty Rewarded. A gentleman of Noy 
York arrived at the Tremont House a day or two » 
on his way to Lowell, and while in the city had - 
sion to exchange some money. He placed the bills is 
his vest pocket, and took the cars for Lowel}, When 
he reached there he discovered that he had lost a five 
hundred dollar bill. ‘The loss seemed irreparable, ang 
he abandoned all hope of recovering the money, "The 
gentleman returned from Lowell and was not a little 
surprised to learn that a Methodist clergyman, 4), 
Rev. T. C. Pierce, had been put ‘n possession of th. 
money by an honest orange seller, named Connell, 9: 
the Lowell depot, who had found it there, the genile. 


Inspection for size and quality did not belie the | man having dropped it while procuring a ticket forthe 
The salt alone had|cars. ‘The first thing the gentleman did upon Petting 


his money back, was to present Connell with fifly dol. 


doth corrupt’ and they gave evidences to his senses |\ars, and he assured Connell besides, that if ever |y 


wus thrown out of employment, he would always fin) 
a friend ready to assist him. Such an instanee ¢; 
honesty in a poor man, is worthy of all commendatioy, 
Tt was fortunate for the owner that many who pass 
themselves off for gentlemen, were not the finders.— 
Boston Atlas. 

— —S——- 

Agriculture in: France. The French governmen 
expends annually in premiums to Societies, Veterinary 
Schools, Sheep Farms, Haras or Studs, and other pub- 
lic establishments, the enormous sum of $525,000, |) 
addition, to this, with a view to naturalize the tea. 
plant in France, an agent has been sent out to collect 
information and send home plants. Anagenthas als 
been sent to China, to tearn the management of silk- 
worms, and to collect inférmation about the tea-plo. 
A distinguished member of the Academy of Science: 
has been sent into the different departments, to exav- 
ine into the mischief done by insects, and to sugze# 
remedies. 

- —f——- 

Interesting to Knitters. Among the queer thing: 
exhibited at the Mechanics’ Fair at Rochester, Ne» 
York, were ttvo stockings, knit at the same time, | 
Mrs. Robinson. It is said that she uses but four nee- 
dles—knits one stocking within the other, the same *s 
if knitting but one—and yet when she “narrows 0!” 
one “at the toe,” both are finished! 

—_—jp--- 

Cedar. ‘There is no evergreen tree in our elimi 
so beauuful asthe cedar. It is fragrant, too, and Ir 
from insects. The white cedar is found growing 
digenously only in'ow or wet ground; but if trans- 
planted, it will live almost any where, unless it be ins 
barren sand. It does best on a clay sub-soil. Unlih 
the balsam fir, the cedar, planted in the open groun’, 
becomes. more beautiful as it grows old, tor honor 





of years, Its rich orange green contrasts finely 
ithe dark and somewhat gloomy tinge of the fir, 
| with the lighter green of the deciduous trees. 1° 
| pine, too makes a beautiful tree, wlien It has its grow" 
| out of a thick forest, and it attains a ‘great size.—4 
nebec Journal: 

| Garner up THe [’raGmMenrs, THAT NOTHIN | 
iLost, Wasa family order, given after @ piev' 
meal, by one who could instantly command & su 
of bread, The power of providence is exercised " 
|the same wise economy, as the power of mirdc 

| Neither of. them is prostituted to the gratieatio 

| luxury, or the encouragement of negligence au 
In the divine works, there ts i protusencs 
 roviden 





| ziness. 
‘and there eughtto be none in ours’ 
bountifal but not-wasteful; its blessings are b ‘ 
ed freely, but not lavishly. We are to receive 
thankfully, and use them frugally; not tose the 
cacelessness,, nor squander them away 1}! * 
gance. The man, who gathers up what 1 | 
gives, aud who suffers nothing tobe fost, wh: a’ 
have asupply. He who receives not what 1s ove 
or preserves not what is castinto his hands, 
ways be in want. . 
My. friend Providus is a prosperous husbanio 
His crops of:grain and hay. plentiful :. bis > pce 
in heart, and his cows affurd him. butter and ciiee: 
in abundance. cage ag 
as lange, and of nearly the same quality, 5¥) 
their bread corn; are destitute of hay every aa 
and from the same number of cows, have ie 
mitk for: their: families: ‘They wonder: what a = 
matter. ‘They say to Providus, “there 15 ® Ror 
blessing-on your husbandry.” “No,” says he, 
is no greater blessing sent to me, than to om . wae’ 
only difference is, 1am always ready to we? - 
improve it.. The sun shines as waruly, ar but ther 
falls as liberally on your farms, a8 on mine; a ot 
will do you-no good, if'you sow no seedin sens? 


' 
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Some, who live near him, on farms 
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make no fence until the crop be destroyed. 1 pee 
re my fields well—sow them early—fence " em 
effectually —gather my grain when it is ripe—house 
fore the rains have ruined it—thresh it before the 
. 3 set eaten half of it—and what I mean to spare, 
y )!. when I have @ good market. 1 never so con- 
poaee P old stores as to reap my grain before it is 
an or run so much in debt for ram or any thing else, 
oi thresh for my creditors, when 1 should be pre- 
votiee for another crop. 1 cut my grass when it is in 
ts proper state, and portion my stock to my fodder. 
| never destroy my grain or mowing grass by feeding 
them down in the spring. I keep my cattle well— 
and my oxen are strong—and my cows yield me plen- 
‘y of milk. My wife, in her department, uses the 
same economy. She gathers ap the fragments, and 
enffers nothing to be lost. What cannot be immedi- 
xtely applied to hu.wan use, she applies to some other 
yse, which ultimately turns to the benefit of the fami- 
ly. She cuts her pork in the barrel with attention, so 
that one third of is not reduced to morsels and scraps, 
and thrown by for soap grease. Her dairy she at- 
tends with care, and her cheese is not half destroyed 
by maggots. When she makes her bread, she does 
not Jet it stand until it is too sour to be eaten, or leave 
it in the oven until it isredaced tu a coal, and then 
throw it to the hogs. She knows how to time her 
visits. She mends her children’s clothes, before they 
are tattered to rags. She makes every thing which 
she handles go as far as it‘can, Nothing is lost in her 
hands, Thus we manage our affairs. We act in 
concert, often advising, but never opposing each other. 
If there comes a blessing, we have the benefit of it. 
('se the same economy and industry within doors and 
without, and you will have your share of the common 
blessing, and find that Providence is more impartial 
than you seem to imagine.” 





- —a 

Of the Ages of different T'rrees—how determined. 

There is a cireumstance attending the growth of| 
trees, which eerves to denote their age with great ac- | 
curacy. The body of a tree does not increase by an 
universal expansion of all its internal parts, but by ad- 
ditional coats of new wood; these are formed every 
year, by the sap which runs between the bark and the 
old wood, When atree is cut down, ths process of 
nature becomes apparent in the number of parallel 
‘rcles, or concentric rings, which spread from the 
centre to the circumference of the tree. In many 
observations made by others, and by myself, upon} 
trees whose ages were known, the number of these 
circles was found to agree exactly with the age of the 
tree. By this method ef computation I have always 
found the pine to be the most aged tree of the forest, | 
several of which were between three hundred and | 
fity and four hundred years of age. The largest | 


i 


trees of other species, are generally between two and | 





three hundred vears. Inthe more advanc7d periods | — 
{vegetable life, this method of computation often 

fails; the decays of nature generally begin in the | 
tral, which are the most aged parts. From them | 

the mortification gradually extends to others; and | 


thus the internal parts of the tree die in the same or- | 
derin which they were produced; the progress of | 
death regularly and steadily following the same order | 
ind course, which had been observed in the progress | 
of life. In this state of a tree, no compntation can | 
be made of its age; but it seems most probable, that} 
‘he time of its natural increase and decrease, are 
nearly the same; and that the natural period of veg- | 
able life is double tothat, which the tree has attain-| 

. when it first bevins to decay at the heart.—Dr. | 
ulans’ History of Vermont. | 
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EHRENBERG ON THE INFUSORIA. | 


} 


. } 
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The following interesting conclusions are stated in 
a short review, given in Charlesworth’s Mag. of Nat. 
list. London, Oct, 1830, of Ehrenberg’s recent work, | 
entitled Die Infusions thierchen, etc, (Leipzig. folio. | 
(4 plates) In the Infusoria themselves, Prof. Ehren- 
verg has either confirmed or first established a consid- 
erable number of very curious qualities and relations, 
which are highiy interesting in a phygiological and 
other points of view, the most important of which we 
briefly enumerate. 

1. Most, (probably all,) microscopic anmalcula are 
highly organized animals. 2. They form, according 
to their structure, two well-defined classes. 3. Their 
geographical distribution in four parts of the world 
failows the same laws as that of other animals. 4. 
They canse extensive volumes of water to be colored 
in different ways, and occasion a peculiar phosphores- 
tense of the sea by the light they develope. 5, They 





\they are also possesed of the same mental faculties as 


| ments of this nature at Brookline, five miles trom this. 


form a peculiat sort of living earth; and as 41,000 mil- 
lions of them are often within the volume of one cu- 
bic inch, the absolute number of these animaleula is 
certainly greater than that of all other living creatures 
taken together; the agregate volume is even likely to 
be in favor of the animatcula. 6. They possess the 
greatest power of generation known within the range 
of organic nature; one individual being able to pro- 
create many iillions within a few hous’ time. 7. 
The animalcula form indestructable earths, stones, and 
rocks by means of their siliceous teste; with an ad- 
mixture of lime or soda they may serve to prepare 
glass ; they may be used for making floating bricks, 
which were previously known to the ancients; they 
serve as flints, as tripoli, as ochre, for manuring land, 
and for eating, in tae shape of mountain meal, which 
fills the stomach witha harmless stay. They are 
sometimes injurious by killing fish in ponds, in mak- 
ing clear water turbid, and in creating miasma; but 
that they give rise to the plague, cholera morbus, and 
other pestitential diseases, has never been shown ina 
credible manner. &. As faras observation goes, the 
animalcula never sleep. 9. ‘They exist as Entozoa in 
men and animals, the Spermatozoa not being taken 
into consideration here. 10. They themselves are 
infested with lice as well as Entozoa, and on the for- 
mer, again, other parasites have been observed. 11. 
They are, in general, affected by exiernal agents, 
much in the same mannor as the larger organic be- 
ings. 12. The microscopic animalcula being ex- 
tremly light, they are elevated by the weakest cur- 
rents, and often carried into the atmosphere. 18. 
Those observers who think they have seen how these 
minute creatures suddenly spring from inert matter, 
have a'together overlooked their complicated struc- 
ture. 14. It has been found possible to refer to cer- 
tain limits or organic laws, the wonderful and constant 
changes of form which some of these animalcula pre- 
sent. 15. That the organism of these animalcula is 
comparatively powerful, is evinced by the strength of 
their teeth and of their apparatus for mastication; 


other animals, 16. The observation of these micro- 
scopic beings has ledto a more precise definition of 
what constitutes an animal, as distinct from plants, in 
making us better acquainted with the systems of 
which the latter are destitute. —W, WW. Weimar. 


A Bristol paper anounces the discovery of a new 
mode of tanning, whereby a saving of three fourths 
of the time usuatly employed in this process is effec- 
ted. ‘The new principle consists in the application of 
active and continued pressure between a series of cyl- 
inders, by which the tanning matter is forced into the 
hides, 





- “‘MISELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 


this information just after [had been making experi- 


I first tried brimstone, without charcoal dust, as rec- 
ommended, which had not the desired effect. I then 
provided a long pole, and a sponge at the end of it. 
This I dipped im spitits of terpentine and conducted it 
to the nest; and witha smal! touch of the sponge, 
thus charged, the spirits penetrated the nest, and af- 











fected the vermin to such a degree, that in sundry in- 
stances, on cutting off large nests, | found by my watch 
that in fifteen minutas they were wholly destroyed. 
W ith one gallon of spirits of turpentine, { went through | 
three hundred trees, | will not pretend to say that | 
this kind of vermin will never infest the trees again; 
but this I can say, by observation, that the vermin 
were destroved fur that season, and that the trees re- 
ceived no injury by the spirits. The earlier these 
vermin are attended to, after they have formed their 
web, the better. To this they repair for safety: and 
it has been observed, that they are shielded complete- 
ly from rain, whilst inclosed in their nests; and to 
this they always return before the setting sun. Ex- 
periments of this kind may be of great utility to the 
American nation, and render essential services to in- 
dividuals. There is room to hope that experimental 
philosophers will have encouragement enough to 
continue their studies, since we neither want people 
nor industry to bring their designs into practice, I 
doubt not but improvement may be made from the 
hints here communicated by your humble servant, 


Joun Lucas. 
Boston, September 23, 1789. 
American Museum. 


Method of voperts -Tools. Having bought 
a neat knife, an paid handsomely for it, I found that 
whenever | attempted to cut wood, or any hard sub- ' 





stance, the edge broke. This accident often repeat- 
ed, too made a saw of my blade. I complained to 
the cutler, who very serivusiy told me, that it was a 
sure sign of the goodness of my knife. He finished 
by sharpening it, and receiving his sixpence. This 
grinding happened so frequently, as to become more 
tedious than costly, and at last reduced my knife to 
nearly the size of a large needle. A new blade was 
fitted to the hand{e—the same accident happened to 
it—it proved again of too brittle a temper. My pa: 
tience now became tired, and I had almost determin- 
ed to Jay the knife aside, the handle of which I only 
regretted, when an itinerant scissors grinder gave me 
an effectual receipt—To plunge the blade up tothe 
handle in boiling fat for two hours, and then, taking 
it out, tolet it cool gradually. I followed his direc- 
tions ; and my knife cuts the hardest wood, ebony, 
box; even bones its edge now resists.— French pub- 
lication. 


Curing Hams.—For twenty-four hams, take six 
pounds of fine salt, three pounds of coarse brown su- 
gar, or two pints of molasses, and one pound of salt- 
petre pounded fine mix all these together, and rub 
every ham with the mixture, and pack them down in 
your cask ; let them remain five or six days, then un- 
pack them, and let those which were on the top, be 
put at the bottom of the cask, and sprinkle a little salt 
over them ; so let them remain for five or six days, 
and then makes a pickle that will bear an egg, and 
pour over till it covers them; so let the whole remain 
for one month, and they will be fit for smoke. For 
twelve hams, use half of the above ingredients. 


Breaking Steers.--Let the farmer carefully yoke 
his steers in a close yard or stable, and not move them 
till they get sufficiently accustomed to the yoke, so 
that they will eat their food, when yoked; which wil! 
be in the course of aday. Let them be yoked again 
the second day, and a pair of gentle horses or oxen be 
fastened before them, in which station let them stand, 
until they become familiar with said horses or oxen, 
which will generally be effected in one day, except- 
ing the steers shonld be uncommonly wild, which will 
occasion asecond day’s practice, after the same man- 
ner; and the next day, the stéers may be yoked, the 
horses or oxen put before as usual, and let them be 
fastened to a wagon or any other carriage ; they fear- 
ing the carriage behind them, and being accustomed 
to the old oxen before, will proceed forward without 
being whipped or bruised. By the above process the 
farmer will never fail of success in having good work - 
ing oxen. 


Summer Beer.—Take four quarts of molasses, half 
a pint of yest, and a spoonful of powdered race gin- 
ger; put these ingredients into your vessel, and pour 
on them two gallons of scalding hot water; shake 
them well till it ferments; and add thirteen gallons of 
cold water, to fill up the cask. Let the liquor ferment 
about twelve hours, when it will be fit, for use. It 
may be kept in bottles to a great age. 


Small Beer.—Take two ounces of hops, and boil 
them three or four hours in three or four pailfuls of 
water; then scald two quarts of molasses in the li- 
quor, and turn it up intoa clean half barre! boiling 
hot; then fill it up with cold water; be‘ore it is quite 
full, put in your emptyings or yest to work it: the 
next day you will have agreeable wholesome small beer, 
that will not fill with wind as thatwhich is brewed 
from malt or bran; and it will keep good till it is all 
drank out. 

Brass.—Put 4 1-2 pounds of copper into a crucible, 
expose it to heat in a furnace, when perfectly fused, 
add 1 1-2 lb. of zinc. The metals will combine, form - 
ing that generally used alloy, calted bress. 
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Mr. Ep:ror :—I solicit an answerto the following 
questions through the medium of your paper. 

An infant living in the town of A. is heir toa sum 
of money, and the money isin the hands of a Guar- 
dian living in the town of B. Is that money taxable ? 
if so, where, and to whom ? 


Guardians are bound by law to take care of and 
protect the property and estates, as well as the per- 
sons of their wards. The Guardian in this case has 


‘the money of the infant in his hands, and he is by law 


taxable for it inthe town of B. The Pax Act is clear 
on this point, making it the duty of the Assessors to 
distinguish “any sums assessed on stich person as 
Guardians, or for any Estate in his or her pqssession 
in trast.” 


See Section Zand 4 of the Tax Act of 1840. 
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MAINE FARMER, 

















Orig aie! of bem 
PRUNING ORCHARDS, &c. 


Mn. Houmes :—Five years ago this spring I plongh- 
ed and pruned a part of my old orchard. 1 find a 
reat benefit from so dving. The apples are much 
arger and fairer than they were before. 1 consider 
apples worth two-thirds as much as potatoes to food for 
cattle or swine. To boil for swine, I should choose 
one bushel of apples and two bushels of potatoes. 
Some consider apples of equal worth. I[t is about 
twenty-five years sinceI noticed that my sevine were 
very fond of apples, but then my orchard was young, 
and my hog pasture fence etood near the trees ; when 
an apple dropped off in the pastu-e, they ran for it as 
quick as when I threw over an ear of corn, though I 
did not consider them worth so much. Since the trees 
have become large, { have fenced off part of the or- 
chard for them. Iam rather of the opinion that hogs 
in the fall of the year after the apples and potatoes be- 
come ripe, do as wellin a good orchard to pick and 
eat the apples, as they would in a potato field to dig 
and eat the potatoes. 

I wish some of the orchard growers world this sea- 
son try an experiment with some part of their or- 
chards it notall. Dig about the trees, pruve them, 
and in some damp weather when the trees are wet, 
scrape off the rough bark and moss, and if convenient, 
in fair weather white wash them. J am of opinion 
that they would be well paid for their trouble, 

Take one half or one fourth of an orchard of an 
average quality, and try the above operation and see if 
it is not the better way. Inthe course of three years 
(it will not want much done in that time) f think they 
will in that time conclude that part apples for swine 
are cheaper raised than potatoes. J. W. 

—j>—- 
Original 
POTATOES. 

It is well known that potatoes are far more mealy 
and palatable when grown or produced in a northern 
or cold climate than in a southern or warm one. One 
degree of climate perceptibly changes their flavor; 
of course it is follows that it 1s of consequence wheze 
they are planted on a farm, as it is sure that some lo- 
cations on almost every farm are colder than others. 
They should be planted on the coldest land we have, 
and we should always avoid planting them on dry and 
sandy soils. Here the atmosphere is warmer, per- 
haps nearly eqnal to a degree of latitude, taan in the 
lower and colder parts of the farm. ‘Their location is 
important, I know that miny have believed that 
those raised on dry warm land are best for table use, 
which must be error if those grown in a northern re- 
gion are betier than thes» raised in a southern, 

They shouid never be planted deep, as they need 
light and the benefit of dew, &c.; nor should earth 
ever be drawn around them at more than one hoeing. 
Tubers will not grow to any valuable size deep in the 
ground. When once hoed and earthed, if the tubers 
begin their growth, it is near the top of the earth, 
and if you again hoe and earth or hill thein up, these 
tubers first started will in a great measure cease to 
grow so deep, and new ones will form near the sur- 
face, which cannot get a large growth before the au- 
tumnal frosts, ‘Thos you have a mass of little, miser- 
able things. If the ground becomes weedy, let the 
weeds be pulled up, or hued between the rews, &c.; 
but never hill them a second time. This second hill- 
ing is sure to measurably iujure the crop—far better 
to let them encounter the weeds. 

As to varieties—the Long Reds, early planted for 
stock never rust, and are easily harvested,—and the 
Pink eyes and Chenangoes are good varieties for 
family use, Tihose intended for swine or other stock 
may be left in the barn or any out building and allow- 
ed to freeze, and if steamed or boiled before they 
thaw, they are none the worse, but some say better, 
or that the saccharine in them is improved; at all 
events the labor of putting them in the cellaris saved. 


—_—~<s——- 
Original. . 
ROLLING. 
Mr. Eprror :—There can be no doubt, if British 


ters in the Complete Farmer, whose author was the 
well known Mr Fessenden, iate Eaitor of the New- 
England Farmer, who quotes Judge Buel’s remarks 
on the subject, that rolling and even harrowing wheat 
and barley land, after the grain has come up, and 
grown an inch or two in height, is beneficial. They all 
assert that the crop is much increased by it, and 
though some plants may be uprooted, yet those left 
will be more vigorous, shoot out many more stems, 
and on the whole, the cropis great!y enlarged. W.1! 
some of our farmers make the trial? If they doubt, 
they may experiment on a small scale. It will not 
injare the grass crop, if sowed on the soil with your 
wheat, if the grain is benefited. Do, brother far- 
mers, let the harrow go over some of your wheat and 
barley land. and give us the result through the Far- 
mer, and oblige one desirous of improvement. 


W. 
—>_— 
CULTIVATION OF CORN. 


Sir,—As the time has arrived ia many parts of our 
country for planting corn, and is fast approaching in 
many others, | send you a successful method of cul- 
tivating that most valuabie crop, for inseriion in your 
useful paper. First, J plough the ground well in the 
fall, and early in the spring | pnt on a good quantity 





of well rotted manure, and from thirty to fifty bushels 
| of lime to an acre, then | harrow the ground until it 
is completely pulverized ; then the furrows: are drawn 
four feet apart, and in the next place J select the 
largest and soundest ears for seed, and shellthe small 
and ill shaped grains from each end of the ear as re- 
fuse, and the other I shell and putto soak in a strong 
liquid of well rott.d manure for about twelve hours 
before planting ; this method not only assists the 
seed in germinating, but produces a more strong and 
vigorous shoot than it would in any other way; when 
my seed is ready, [ drop four grains in each hill, three 
feet apart in the furrows, drawn four feet apart as be- 
fore mentioned; I then cover the grains one anda 
halfinches deep, and press the earth with the foot or 
hoe, which ! have also noticed in my experienee to be 
an advantage in assisting the seed to germinate ; 
after the corn is up apply a small quantity of Jeach- 
ed ashes or plaster to eaca hill,and after the corn is 
of a suitable size | commence cultivating. I use the 
cultivator instead of the plough; my reason for not 
using the plough in cultivating, 's because it cuts the 
reots and causes them to bleed and thereby depriving 
the plants of a portion of their nourishment. Anoth- 
er reason Is, that considerable labor is saved by using 
the cultivator, for corn wants nothing more than to 
keep the ground loose and well stirred, and to be 
kept clear of weeds. Inthe fall when the grain is 
glazed, I cut the whole at the ground and put it in 
shocks, so that Imay derive some benefit from the 
stalks as food for my cattle, which I consider to be of 
more advantage than the few more bushels of corn 


ripe by cutting the stalks and feeding them. Iam 
more than doubly paid for cutting them by the in- 
crease of manure which onght to be an important 
item to every cultivator of the soil, ~ 

Union County, Pa., April, 1840. 
Farmer’s Companion. 


—<>— 
EVERY THING IN ITS PLACE. 





But this cannot be practised un'ess a place be pro- 
vided for every thing. When a man takes posses- 
sion of particular premises, he should make a general 
which are on hand, and the conveniences afforded for 
the disposal of them. This done, he should determine 
upon the place which each article shall occupy ; and 
if there are many persohs in the fami'y, some desiz- 
nation should be made, so that no mistake be made 
about it. Whenthisis done, then he should him- 
self be very particular not to transgress his own ar- 
rangement, and that others shall not doit. The axes 
the shovels, the iron bar, hoes, rakes, baskets, wheel- 
barrow, each, every one, and all, should have its hook, 
nail, location, and when not in use, kept there. It 
may sometimes be thought unnecessary to be so par- 
ticular. [t may be supposed just as well to feave 
them where you expect to use them next; but be- 
fore this nert time comes, you may alter your plan, or 
some other of the family may have occasion for them, 
and you at the moment be out of the way; or you 
may have forgotten; then comes the inquiry, the 
hunt, the general wonder where the article can be; 
then follow mutual suspicions that each other has 
been in the fault; next, recrimination ; then evil sur- 
mises that some neighbor has without leave borrowed 
it, and neglected or forgotten to return it; and in the 
end, besides all the excitement, recrimination, and 





evil surmising, twice the time and labor is lost in 


practice may be relied on, and all the practical wri-| searching that would have been required to put the 


that Eimight get by letting it stand until thoroughly | 


then a particulur survey of the varrous implements | 


a——<—<———— 
the article in its place at first. I have ™ 
overdrawn representation here: all and more then 


ali of the evils above numbered, 1 have known man 
umes to have grown substantially out of what man 

would think hardy worth a notice, A hoe of go 4 
other utensil had been left where it was last teed in 
stead of being put in its proper place, and a who), 
family set in confusion thereby. How serioys the, 
must be (he inconveniences, how many the iets 
ments in those families where nothing has a place. o- 
where if things have their places, the members arp 
negligent about putting them there.—NMew England 
Farmer. 

ZS - 
RAISING CALVES. 

Ma. Epitor:—Many have been the modes or met) 
ods proposed and reccommended for the raising of 
calves, Some reccommend milk porridge, some wate 
grue!, or meal and water bviled, some skimmed mi); 
and Judian meal. 

‘To make the best calves, with the least expense, | 
object to all these, more particularly to Indian mea), 
in avy way, because I have always found that it caus 
es the calves to scour, which is a great injury to them, 
| As every man is apt to think his own way the bes, 
I will state mine, which is the best for me. Itis: 

take the calf from the cow, when quite young, say: 
| day or two old, learn it to drink new milk first, in such 
quantity as it will take, as there is not much dingey 
| of its taking too much when.so yourg. When i 
drinks well skim the .wilk that has stood {rom morning 
to night or night to morning, and heat it, so as to giv: 
it to the calf blood warm, and two quarts at a time, 
twice a day; when the calf isa week or two old, le: 
the milk stand longer before skimming and as he grows 
older, increase the quantity til] it gets to four quarts at 
atime, twice aday. Jf the milk is scalced and the 
cooled to a blood heat, it will be the beter. If 1! 

milk is given cooler than blood heat, it causes the cal! 
tu scour, which is very injurious, 

I have raised nearly all my stock in this way, f 
many years with very good success, My heifers an’ 
steers at three or four years old, wil! compare well wit 
those that suck the cow till they are three or fou 
months old. This method wei) practiced, not on) 
makes good cattle, but for me is the cheapest—t 
generally the butter, by the time the calf, ts fattened, 
if fattened would be fit for the butcher, wil! bring ¢s 
much as the calf would, so that I get a good calf forth 
skimmed milk and alittle work, and the work ought not 
to be thought much of, for farmers have nothing without 
work, one reason of my taking the calf off so young 
‘a, the cow forgets the calf sooner, and will be mor 
| quiet than when it is older; another is, it is In every 
respect better for the cow.—New England Farmer. 





—f—— 
SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 
Sin:—I! have fora long time been deeply impress 
with the importance of agriculturists acquiring sci 
iific knowledge, to assist them in bringing te pe u ' 
tion their truly. honerable veeation; and | bave 
led to regret that very many of our farmers have | 
gotien, or never learned, that the true imiterest © | 
nculture is achieved only when the farmer can es 
himself of the advantages which scientific knowiecs 
places within his reach. Many farmcrs seem satitl« 
with the way in which their fathers trod in ting! 
soil, satisfied in knowing just as mich as they 6! 1, a! 
| perfectly satisfied in educatung their chi! lr n afier | 
ald lashion. Hence, seeming bind to the tmportel 
of a more liberal and enlightened policy, there are: 
if their coner 








ares 


| perhaps, some few farmers content 
but learn to “read, write and cypher,” ignora! Uy 
posing that this is all-sufficient for a fermer—Wel” 
their fathers got on “well enough” with this amounl © 
knowledge, their children can also do “well enony! 
without book learning. | will not speak of the fi! ; 
of this kind of reasoning; I only regret that it is 
far too prevalent. 
The truth is, the agriculturist oceupies an imports’ 
station in society; no vocation is more honorable, ana 
none when properly pursued that sooner insures co" 
petence. Hence the importance of acquiring §% 
knowledge as will assist him in developing the a 
sources of mature, and bringing to his aid such 1g 
as will produce the most beneficial results I the cu q 
vation of the earth. Every farmer should be #0 =, 
cated man; he should not be satisfied in being we 
merely able to read and write, and “cast up accoun , 
—he should achieve more than this for himself, 9° 
much more for his children. He should be able to 4 
certain, by chemical analysis, the nature and sea f 
ties of the soil he cultivates. As the science ve 
istry is intimately connected with that of “ye ais 
he should be familiar with its principles, that : He 
reap the advantages which its truths revee 


en? 





should be able to define the nature and properties ° 
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getables and flowers, ever remembering that, 
ignorant of these things, he loses ey, eppemmakinn, 
not only of profit but of enjoyment. ane the far- 
mer should be a Dotanist, both practically an thevret- 
ically. ‘This ts not merely the opinion of the writer; 
every man with a just conception ot the vast improve- 
ment of which the science of agriculture is, suscepti- 
ble, will subscribe to al: [have said. Mr Van Bergen 
rematks, io his excellent address delivered before the 
New York State Agricultural society, that the busi- 
ness of the agriculturist “ involves the laws of chem- 
istry, botany and geology. By the last he is to judge 
of soils and their fitness tor certain products ; by the 
second he must determine what plants are fhost suit- 
able to his sort and climate ; by the first he must be 
nstrocted in thet most important branch of knowl- 
edge to the farmer—the nature and composition of 
manure, and their fitness to the several kinds of grain 
and fruits he proposes to cultivate.” 
It may be said by some one, that he is too old to | 
commence learning these things now; that while oc- | 
cupied in acquiring this knowledge, his farm would go 
to ruin! How utterly ridiculous! yet, how often is 
the above remark heard! Every farmer, however, 
has some time to spare 3 there are seasons when,with- 
out any prejudice to his interest, he night employ him- 
self profitably in the acquisition of useful knowledge, 
that would abundantly repay him for the time and la- 
bor bestowed, But, if too indolent or indifferent a- 
hout the matter for himself, let him educate his chil- | 
dren; and, as some one has aptly remarked, “let ev- | 
ery farmer who has a son to educate, believe and re-) 
member that scrence lays the foundalion of every | 
thing valuable in agricullure.” 
Lhave said that the vocation of the agricu)turist is 
on important and honorable one, and I beiieve it.— 
From this class of the community have arisen some 
of the brightest ornaments of onr country; men who 
would have conferred honor on any station; and let 
our farmers but awake to a full sense of the impor- | 
tance of education, of acquiring knowledge them- | 
selves, of imparting it to their children, and apply‘ag | 
it to their profession, and they will learn of a truth, | 
“that all the energy of the hero and all the science | 
of the philosophers, may find scope in the cultivation 


plants, ve 








of one farm.” J. 
Centreville, Kent Co., Mad. Cabinet. 
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CONDUCTED BY CYRIL PEARL. 


PHILOSOHHY OF INSANITY. 


HARPER'S FAMILY LIBRARY, NO. C. 





Outlines of disordered Mental Action. By Tnomas | 
C.Uruam Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy | 
in Bowdoin College. The Family Library has “now | 
reached its hundredth volume, and isa noble monu- | 
ment of the persevering enterprise of the Publishers. 
it is ten years since the Messrs. Harpers commenced | 
tins enteryrise and they can eay with propriety as they | 
doin the preface of the volume before us, “ As the 
traveller on arriving at some elevated point sits him 
down a thoughiful tour to spend—to look back 
with grateful feelings on the length of the way he 
has prosperously gone over—so may we be permitted 
to pause a while to review with thankfulness the en- 

uiragement whieh has been so largely extended to us 


i the course of this protracted enterprise.’ 


enterorise still further and if they publish as valuable 


| 
oare { 
Che publishers intimate a design to prosecute their | 


matter as the volume before us and indeed the volumes | 
generally contain they will still deserve to be cheered 
by & generous patronage. Among the distinguished 
writers of the volumes in this Library are Dr. Frank- 
tin, Sir Walter Scott, Paley’s Abercrombie, Brewster, 
Dick, Montgomery, Tythe, Combe, Paulding, Lock- 
hart, Southey, Cleig, B. B. Thatcher, Madie, James 
Tarner, Russell, Milman, Leslie, Cunningham, Bush 
Griscomb &c. A wide range of subjects is here treat- 
ed of, embracing History, Biography, Travels, Natural 
History, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Physiology,| 
Belles Letters, Institutions, Manners and Customs of 
Nations, Intellecual and Moral Philosophy &c. 

This whole Library embracing perhaps 30,000 pages 
y = be purchased for about $40, and we could wish it 
might be introduced into every village and neighbor- 
hood in Maine. 
{ This work by Professor Upham: we do not hesitate 
wee one of the most important in the series. 
: hether we consider the importance of the subject to 
‘man welfare, the interest of the facts and reasonings 








'action of the Will. We have not room for a more ex- | 


'ed during the season. Sometimes two vessels of con- 
siderable size are built in one season by the enterpris- 


|ery opportunity to make a soil like a garden as the 


locean till recently. Near this is another neighborhood | 
‘called Mare Point where a ship of over 600 tons is in| 


{inated Talc lately discovered there. Brunswick fur- 


as matters of scientific research, or the ability and | From appearances as we pass they have done no disere- 
care with which the subject is treated, it cannot be | 4! to or State. They have enriched their 
questioned that the work is one of very great impor- farms and themselves too and are ornaments to the 


k : ‘ . , | farming fraternity in the State of their adoption. We 
tance, Professor Upham’s Philosophical works which | a1! hope for an acquaintance ere hea, wish their 


for several years have been in use, and which by his methods of farming, as hitherto our only knowledge is 
repeated investigations and unwearied research as well | derived from their townsmen, and a hasty glance at 
as his constant practice of teaching mental and moral the furms as we passed in the road from Fownal to 


ies Freeport upper corner. The village has a very quiet 
science,—have now come to a gre e ) > | : SS y quire 
, great degree of perfec ‘and pleasant aspect with two meeting-houses and sev 


tion, have prepared the way for this interesting discus- feral stores. ‘This town furnishes a fine body of sex 

sion of the abberations of the mind. Some chapters | men and masters of vessels, and will doubtless eontin 
on disordered mental action, including various forms | ue to do so long as the ocean washes its shores, In 
of insanity apoeared in the previous works but the this place we have often shared the hospitalities whieh 


whole subject is here taken up'systematically and dis- ‘the State. Our lectures here the last winter were very 
cussed in a manner which cannot fail to interest the | well attended, and a visit to one or two schools with a 
common reader. To the student,the teacher, the med- |} member of the committee afforded evidence that the 
ical practitioner, and indeed to every thinker the work | interest in schools is somewhat increasing There hes 
will be a treasure of the most important knowledge.— sometimes been a negligence in appointing and sustain 


This volume would be read with higher interest by ing school commiltees whieh probably will not be suf 
; eg : ie fered aguin. ‘There are 19 school districts in Freepor: 
one previously familiar with his system of Philosophy, | . 1,4 1,074 scholars allowed by law to attend sehool- 
but that it may be easily understood the author has fur- | too large a number surely to be neglected in their ed. 
nished us in the commencement with the outlines of|ucation. We doubt not the present committee will 
Mental Philosophy, the connexion of the mind with | "ee attention to the schoel houses some of which cer. 
tainly ought to be better than they are. The winter 
| schools are reported as having 641 scholars, and the 
a summer 559. ‘These proportions are certainly too 
as consisting of three general departments, the Intel-| smali. ‘There must be a defect somewhere either tn 
lect, Sensibilities and Will, under which department, | the returus or in the interests of sehools here. 
all the mental states are naturally arranged. The In- The population of Freeport in 1530 was 2,623. In 
: 1537 it was 2,659. The wheat crop in 1638 was 641, 
und the corn 4,961. These crops are oot as much re 
garded here as further fromthe coast as it is easier to 
two hundred pages are devoted. The derangement of, raise and ship potatoes in exchange for them. Pota 
the sensibilities occupies about one hundred pages and | toes and hay are the favorite crops here as both ean be 
the remainder of the work is devoted to the disordered | ®#Sily sent to market. Too lurge a portion of the peo- 
ple are also engaged in commerce to have the agrveul 
; hac } tural products compare with the population as ta the 
tended motive at this time but may perhaps resume | lacovior towns oe nearly wll "a farmers. The : a 
the subjectagain. It gives us pleasure to learn that dressing is abundant here und is somewhat extensively 
the Messrs. Harpers have in press the whole series of | used. 


the body—and a general arrangement of the subject. 
The author views the mind in a three fold aspect, or 


tellect is thea considered in a two fold view «as consist- 
ing of the external and of the Internal Intellect some 








NORTH YARMOUTH. 


happy circumstance for the cause of Education and re- ) Six miles from Freeport Corner you find yourself at 
ligious truth when these volumes sball be generally | the fulls in North Yarmouth, where yon will seea good 
deal of business activity. Three trim vessels are now 
on the stocks near the road, and nearly every spring 
may be seen more or less than this number, in progress 
of building. Here isa plaster mill which does an 
extensive Ousiness. A tannery, gristmill ana other 
machinery, aud a beautiful sheet of water pouring o- 
| ver the dam besides what is needed to drive the pre 
;sentmills. Nearthe falls, after ascending the hill you 
find the Congregational meeting house and the Acade 
jmy pleasantly located pear the corner of the road 
which leads to Portland. Sull farther up is another 


Professcr Upham’s Philosophical works. It will be a 


known and appreciated in this country. 
—nequgiiiittpess 
EXCURSIONS IN MAINE, 

Bruxswick.—Since our notice of this town we have 
had opportunity of visiting a section we had not be- 
fore seen. Middle Bay is the name of a district into 
which a bay projects, the water of which being shoal 
leaves extensive flats at. low tide. In this region is 
some of the finest land in the State and the scenery at 
this season is exquisitely beautiful as you have a fair 
view of the sore and the elevated lands in the North village end another corner near which is the North 
part of Harpswell which are seen here to better advan Yarmouth ‘Temperance house, a quiet retreat for trav- 
lage than from the road which passes at some cistane ©! these. kept by Mr. Mitebell The Japtist. meeting 
rons the water. Pennel’s wharf is here situated from house overlooks this village in which are several stores 
which a small Packet Ava ebrmedeh shone k to Portland.— and pleasant dwelling houses. This is one of the 
Here " stately ship sod brig = usually built every year. | most pleasant streets to be met with in acountry  vil- 
A fine brig is on the stocks now which will be launeh- lage and the scenery is worth the trifling additional 
travel necessary in passing this way to, or from Port- 
land. Some three miles north of this village is anoth- 
er known by the name of Walnut hills which is also 


me : | very pleasant und the road there leada by some fio 
muscle beds furnish abundance of the best dressing |? ! , y ‘ 


and its use begins to be appreciated. Capt. Givin has | 
a fine farm lying near the Pennell boom and_ the ship 
yard. He has evidently devoted a good deal of atten- 
tion to this although his home has been much upon the | 








ing family whose name the wharf bears. Here is ev-| 
| 


In this town the muscle beds have been used per. 
haps for a longer time and with more profitthan in any 
other. The effects are very visible. Excellent erope 
are raised here and the soil is constantly improving.— 

ere as in other coast towns hay and potatoes are the 
| leading crops, so that wheat and corn do not rank with 
jinland towns. The wheat crop in 1838 was 1130 
| bushels and the corn 9733 The Population of the 
ltown in 1830 was 2664 and in 1837 it was 2,782.- 
,| There are 17 school districts and 1100 ehildren and 
|youth enrolled as scholars. Of these 576 are repre 
sented as taught by masters and 307 by mistresses.- 
This proportion is also quite too small although it is 
irue that a considerable number usually attend the a- 
cademy. In this town there has been a due degree of 


progress. We did not visit Mare point but learn that 
there are some interesting geological features there.— 
A friend has recently presented us a specimen of Lam- 


nishes several interesting geological localities but witl 
these we are not familiar and cannot speak with confi- | 
dence. The examination in college and the examina- 
tion and the exhibition we lately witnessed confirmed 
the good opinion expressed in a former article of the 


prosperous condition of the Institution, 2 ey . ~“ 
es < care in maintaining a school committee and examining 
. FaBEPORS. teachers. Some of the school houses however are not 
In passing from Brunswick to Portland the first vil-| what they ought to be. This town so favorably sitoa 
lage is Freeport which is indeed a pleasant village but} ted for having good schools with such opportunities for 
you will not get a just view of the business of the | training and selecting teachers ought to have the first 
place from the village or the appearances on either) rate school-rooms, and her schools should be models 
hand as you pass the road. One must go down to the/It is too often the case that Academies and high 
bay and wind his way along its irregular course or get| schools engross the interest of a portion of citizens so 
upon some eminence there which overlooks the region.|}as to withdraw it from the common schools, but 
Go where ships are built or freighted, and then go back | whether itis so here we presume notto say. The A- 
west of the road among farmers and ramble somewhat} cademy is in a prosperous condition and ranks emong 
extensively to get a just view of the business enter-| the best academies in the State. The English depart 
prise of the place) Immense quantities of potatoes| ment is under the eare of Mr. Lane who is a skilfv! 
are shippea from this town, but the data for ascertain-| and industrious teacher. The classical department ix 
ing the amount we have not yet secured, nor is it easy | conducted by Mr. Allen H. Weld one of the most ac 
tu do this. There are several landings, and the quan-| complished classical teachers. Young men fitted for 
tity shipped from each we cannot learn. There are| college under his care are generally thoroughly fitted 
some beautiful farms a littls west of the Portland road | A fine body from this institution entered the last class 
and among these may be found two or more farmers| in Bowdoin College, aud a goodly number are now in 
whe removed several years since from Connecticut.— | course of preparation. 





exhibit one of the pleasant features of the people of 
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SUMMARY. af 





7 Mr. “Wa. McK. Bray, of Winslow, who is | 


about to visit a number of towns in this State, is au- 
thorized to precure subscribers, and transact other busi- | 
ness relating to this paper. 


cn od 
NORTH EASTERN BOUNDARY. 

The Journal of Commerce, and some of its echoes 
south of us, seem to be very much frightened respect- 
ing our boundary dispute, ‘They appear to be fearful 
that Maine will not lose a part of her territory. In 
that paper of the 29th ult. we find the following : 


| 
“Tar Norra Eastenn Bounpany. The Quebec) 
Gazette of the 25:h inst. says,—“Tiie story of Eng- | 
land being about to purchase the disputed territory, 1s | 
entirely discredited. It has originated, probably, in 

the minds of some persons who think that money Is | 
every thing; justice and character, trifles.” 

The Toronto Patriot says, “it appears to have no| 
further foundation than a remark by way of feeler in a | 
Ministerial paper—'l'ne impossibility of Lorg Palmer- | 
ston’s having made such a proposal is obvieus when | 
it is considered that without the previous consent of 
Parhament, his Lordshin DURST not even have | 
broached such a compromise of British honor.” 

Several of the Maine papers are equally rabid in 
the other direction. One of them asks, “In the name | 
of all that is sacred, what right has the Genera! Goy- | 
erninent or Great Britain to bny or sell the territory | 
and the citizens of any individual State? If they can | 
buy or sell one part they can another, If they can buy 
or sell one citizen, they can anothor, and where are our | 
rights and liberties if such doctrinesare true? Away | 
then with your British gold.” 

We have no idea that any arrangement can ever be 
entered into which wil] be mutually satisfactory to the | 
parties immediately interested. Their temper might | 
be cooled by letting a little blood,—and if they alone 
were involved in the controversy, we should be temp- | 
ted to let them settle the matter intheirown way. But | 
“a the case now stands, they are but individual mem- | 
bers of two great families, and if they do not be- 
have themselves, it will be the duty of the parents 
to take them over their knees and give them a good 
epanking. The peace of ‘half the world is not to 
be held at mercy either of Maniacs or Bine Noses.” 


Really ! The wise men of Gotham have hit upon 
1 fine expedient to make us submit to any thing. The 
Editor must have been one of the immortal three that 
Mother Goose says 

‘“ Went to sea in a bowl,” 

ind his head seems to be as erank as the craft they 
paddled about in duringfthat memorable expedition. | 

Only think. ‘The United States taking the State of | 





Maine over her knee and spanking her, because she | ghower. 


protests against selling a part of her territory and some 
two or three thousand citizens to Great Britain for a few 
* pieces of silver’’!! Perhaps, as Uncle Sam _ has 
much other business to attend to, and is getting a little 
rieumatic, he may delegate authority to New-York to 
do it. Should that be the case, we may probably re- 
vive the anti-seriptural doctrine and practice of * an 
eye for an eye.” 

‘The merchants of the great city of the Manhattoes, 





ire exceedingly tender all at once of the “ peaceful | 
ind commercial relations of Great Britain.’’ They 
would put their hats under their arms, and heads too, 
and sell us all, rather than endanger the importation of 
aroll of Broadcloth. We want no war, and we have 
viways said that there need be no war, but practice 
upon the obsequious and pussilanimous system which 
the Journal of Commerce recommends, and you will | 
have one to your heart's content; for the whole his- 
tory of John Bul! proves that he always despised and 
was ever more willing to kick the dog that drops his 
‘ail, than one that stands by his rights. 





Nor so very Dry, arrer atu. Since writing the | 
article on * Dry weather,”’ on the first page, we have | 
had a very timely and refreshing rain, much to the 


gratification of the farmers. 


Onorvation.—Rev. Gites Baitry was ordained 
Pastor of the Universalist Society in this town on 
Wednesday of last week. Sermon by Rev. L. Wixtis, 
of Lyna, Mass., from Matthew LX, 23. 


—.orm— 

The palm leaf hats ovt poxr.—We have been tn- 
formed, by authority whieh we cannot doubt, that a 
young lady of this villege has repeatedly made nine 





| principal part ofa large’ amount of Furniture, were 


MAINE FARMER, 


pies in six minutes. We cannot tell the kind or quali-| “ Owr Yankee Gals.’ Miss Mary Burnham 
ty, but presume they must have been smart ones. 1| tet of Mr Henry Burnham, aged 12 years, and iee 
think such a lady ought to be called a Pianist. Sarah Burnham, daughter of Mer Lather Bars , 
Ox Dit. aged 12 years, all of Montague, N. H., on the 18th of 

April, braided eleven palm leaf hats each, between ¢ 


A.M. 59P.M— 2 
Capt. Malcom, of the schooner Edward, of Wiscas- M.aed OF. Es ester Dem 


set, Me. bound from Boston to Charleston, 8.C., was/ _ 4 French work on the a of the signs of 
crushed to death on Wednesday last, between the | 44th, and modes of burial, a fact is brought forwarg 
boom and quarter rail, in consequence of the breaking |! 4 man now alive, who has been buried twice. 

of the topping lift at the mast head. The schooner; Caution. A little daughter of a gentleman of th; 
immediately put into New London, where an inquest | town, was brought home from schoulaa the 8th -. 


_was held over his body. Capt. M. belonged to Dres- deep sleep, seeming almost like death. A_ physic 
den, Me., and bas Jeft a wife and two children. was sent for, who by means of medicine made the 


Fires. A house in Goshen, Mass. occupied by Mr [child vomit ;_ when it was discovered that she hag 


. | been eating peach stone meats. Th " 
, "ncke J . | ' I . ese meats cont 
Alfred Tucker, was destroyed by fire on the 16th. 1 | of cont poison, and the tescue of the “ellid de oon 


tne abssnce of Mrs. 'T’., a young rascal, three years old,) , : : : 
deliberately took a coal of fire in the tongs, and uppli- deadly eBects; to mest rtenste—Rprinaiaes Rep. 


ed it to the bed where his infant brother or sister was Mr Wise made his appointed ascension at Philadel. 
sleeping’ An older child snatched the infant from the | phia on Tuesday. Instead of a car or basket, he had 
bed in time to save it from harm; but the house was|4small board suspended by cords from the balloon 
burnt to the ground. His excursion ended on a farm in Bensalem township, 

On the 19th, a bouse in Pittsfield, Mass. known as! Bucks county, near Bristol. In the course of hig ¢a. 
the widow Barber place, was burnt. It is supposed | reer, wher in the vicinity of Bustleton, an individual 
to have been unintentionally seton fire by two chil- | fired at him with a gun, but of course without effect 
dren who were at play among some straw in the| Mr Wise retaliated by answering his unceremonions 
chamber of the wood-house, and who, it is supposed, salutation with a sand bag. 


had provided themselves with friction matches. One| @yeen Peag.—The first peas raised in New England 
of the children was so badly burnt that he died the! offered in Boston market, were for sale on Friday last, 
sume day; the other was not expected to recover. é 


. ; 0G “ ‘They were raised in West Cambridge. 
These two instances, occurring within 30-miles of 
each other, in the space ot three days, may very prop- 
erly operate as “a caution’ to parents against giving 
their young children a hammer and looking-glass at 
the same time.—Journal Commerce. 


Fatal Accident.—Mr. Samuel Anderson, of Trenton. 
in this State, a seaman belonging to sch. Mary Ann of 
Ellsworth, while engaged in lowering a boat in Ports. 
mouth harbor last Wednesday, was accidentally thrown 


= ' ne “ overboard and drowned. 
rhe appointment of Churchill C. Cambreleng, to be 


Minister to Russia, has been approved and consented 
to by the Senate. 


Hard Lines.—The Chicago Democrat states that the 
jury which convicted John Stone for the murder of 
; ge Mrs. Lucretia Thomson, was kept together in close 

It seems to be authentically stated from Washington, | confinement frem Monday noon until about sunset on 
that the British Queen brought no despatches contain- | Thursday, and without bed or victuals, except a bit o: 


|ing propositions forthe adjustment of the Boundary. | pread and cheese, and a little tea ! 





Every man has, in his ewn life, follies enough ;_ in 
hisown mind, troubles enough ; in the performance 


| New Counterfeits —Counterfeit $5 on the Portland 
of his duties, deficiencies enough ; in his own fortune, | 


Bank, Maine, signed Geo. Thomas, Cashier, Joseph 
: ; . .’| Simpson, President—pay to the order of Thos. \ 
_ whe @ . , p ’ ) 
evils enough ; without being curious after the affairs Dawson, dated January 17, 1840, letter D. No. 184) 
of others. aa > atid a , 
The appearance of the bill is good, and likely to de- 

A man in attempting recently to rob the store of| ceive any but the very best judges. There bave ap 
Mr John R. Murray, at Natchez, Miss. was shot| peared no counterfeits on this bank before. 
through the heart by the owner, who discharged his 
pistol atrandom. The robber proved to be a runaway 
slave. 


Fire in Raymond, Me. A large two story house, 
owned by Mr Geo. Small, was wholly destroyed by 
fire on the morning of the 21st inst.; the inmates 

A letter from Georgetown, Ky. says that on the Sth} barely escaping, not even saving their clothes. The 
ult., there was experienced a severe hail-storm in that| town magazine, which was kept on the premises, was 
place. Hail-stones fell as large as a common tumbler!) blown up, and was the cause of the burning of tl 
and tay on the ground twe or three inches deep. The | other buiidings. Loss estimated at $2,500—insured 5) 
grain suffered much. ' 


A man by the name of Chas. Hamblet, was killed 
They had a heavy thunder shower in Bangor and vi- | at Lowell, on Monday, by being caught in the whee: 
cinity, on Wednesday of last week. The Whig says/ of one of the Merrimac Mills. 


eon billed Ph Gari, YY ve aeaah aie tert hogs rs Destruction of the Packet Ship Poland by Fire.—The 
Re Rest en ee ee packet ship Poland, Capt. Anthony, which left Ne 
| York on the 12th inst. for Havre, was fallen in wit 

The editor of the Vicksburgh Whig estimates the | on the 18th, in lat. 41 12, lon. 56, by the ship Clifto: 
number who lost their lives at Natchez, at one thou- | Capt. Ingersoll, arrived at N. Y. from Liverpoo!—t) 
sand. Poland being then on fire, which had made such pro- 
gress that there was no hope of extinguishing it-— 





Fine.—The dwelling house and woed house &c. of 

. , . . me . 9 a 7 » rere $ > 3: ars ‘ iz: 2 cabin 

Mr Beniah Titcomb with his and bis sons’ furniture, | /here were on board of her 63 agp ay , » Gee 
P ‘ f ~ > vers sergcva aes sre 2s r » } 
of North Yarmouth, was burnt last Saturday, (30th | Passersers, 11 steerage passengers, and the s a fe seit 

inst.) about 3 P. M , pany, comprising 23 persons, including the eaptai 
The family had a fire tor washing near the house | #d mates ; afl of whom were taken off by the - 

hee *, > >. ‘iy ht P ra eafely arrived i N 4 The cargo con- 

and there being a strong wind at the time, communiea- | "> and have re y em ge a Y. ~~ ‘ an bhds 
ted into the wood house, and all efforts to stop its | sisted or 2700 bbls gered: “i0 ba lol enters e770) Oi 
spreading proved in vain. | bark, 22 bbls potash, 9000 Ibs whalebone sand 40,0 
po A ~ ‘in specie. The total loss of property, including t) 
tT int.—W e regret being ob'iged torecord other acts ship must be something like $150,000. “ 
of villainy which took place in this town on Sunday| ‘The fire wascaused by lightning, which struck 

night last. ‘The two story house of Wr Henry Knight, | ship on the 16th inst —V. Y¥. Jour. of Com. 
about two miles from this village, together with the 





The laboratory at the United States Arsenal below 
St. Louis, has been blown up. It is not yet know! 


consumed by fire, communicated to the building by : 
( ea how the fire was communicated. Loss $10,000. 


some abandoned wretch. Mr. Knight is an inoffensive 

man, and has been confined to his bed jor some time,| (Cairo, situated at the junction of the Ohio and Mis 

by the effects ot palsy; he barely escaped being con- sissippi, on the Illinois side, was three feet under we- 

sumed with the house. ter on the 8th ult. A part of Paducah, Ky., was" 
On the same night a barn ot Mr. John Kilburn’s} jnundated. 

was also burnt, probably by the same person or per-| 

sons —Calais Democrat. 


last 


Two young men at Chambersburg on abi 
es ne 


J ; i } \ took some cedar olin mistake for peppermint. 
The Great Arctic Problem Solred.— Messrs. Simpson | of them died, the other is recovering. 


and Deane of the Hudson's Bay Company, after two : J f was 
previous attempts (in 1837 and 1338) which were bum The village of Concordia, opposite Nate ~~ we 
partially successful ,have at length succeeded in effecting | demolished by the tornado that swept over saa . 
a com lete solvtion of the problem relating to a North | ted city, and several lives lost, The Court ‘on one 
West Passage to the Pacifie Ocean. They have ascer- | sion and the Judge was killed on the bench. kil 
tained that such a passage exists, and that Boothia is|man named H. M. Alten from Philadelphia w® 

an island. This great island is separated from the | led. 

Main by a strait from 3 to 10 miles wide, running from Hoxrsty.—An individual by the name of arm 
8S. E.to N. W. and connecting the Gulf of Boathia stopped, near the Raccourci Bend, the wreck of ais. 
with the Northern Ocean. buat, which it is supposed was floanng down the ¥ 


A man in Philadelphia who was preserved from be- sissippi from ‘Natchez, and found in it upward of fiw: 


eZ, t Be an 
ing drowned by another, has presented his deliverer thousand dollars, principally in Louisiana meney, 2! ‘ 
with $5000. This shows that he has a good opinion |,immediately delivered all to the parisb Judge at ** 


of himself. Coupee.—-{Baten Rouge Gasctte. 
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The Exploring Expedition, by the last accounts had| WWoeod Lot for Sate---Rare chance 


arrived at Sidney, New South Wales. for one or two Farms. 


Enterprise at the South. At Hamburgh, 8. C. on | 
the 18th inst. was laid the corner Stone of the Amer- jheavy growth of hard wood, hemlock, spruce and 
‘ean and German Trading and Insurance Company's | cedar can be purchased at a reasonable price if ap- 
warehouse, Which 1s designed to be 300 feet in length, plied for soon. The hard wood isa mixed growth of | 
hy 214 in width. The day was observed by the citi- | Rock and white maple, Birch and Beech and will fur- | 
sons, as one of festivity, in honor of the occasion, and | nish a large quantity of good ship timber, and ag it is | 
ushered in with peals of artillery. but two miles from the Penobseot River and five or| 


, . .: six from the city of Bangor, every part of the hard and | 
The Hessian Fly. The last Wheeling Times says \ athletes Miellne the Restiinnn on thn ' d kot | 
_«The Hessian fly did, during the last month, some |>° . arp. ee ee 


: ; wi vantage. Ag lie ren ~ | 
jomage to wheat,bui the fiy has now vanished and with advantage. A good public read runs through the 
‘he grain is agaio putting out finely. The appearances | 


lot dividing it into nearly equal portions each of which | 
. a % is nearly square in its form and each part being well 

—- » favorable for a fine crop. = : yor, ae 
ire very fav P watered and the land of excellent quality, it will make 
About twelve miles of the Vicksburg and Clinton | two good farms of nearly 80 acres each. A dwelling 
Railroad was broken up by a storm week before last. | house of one story and a half has been erected and one 
Damage computed at $250,000. half of it partly finished so that it has been occu- 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.,—Monday May 25,1840 
(From the New England Farmer. ) or five years can purchase the whole or one half of this 
At Market 240 Beef Cattle, 10 pairs Working Oxen, | jot with great advantage to themselves. There is a 
(5 Cows and Calves, 120 Sheep, and 950 Swine. Saw mill on the adjacent lot within a stone's throw of 


for a like quality were not obtained. We quote a few | facturing the lumper, which by hauling it two miles, 


;50 a $7; third quality 6 a 650. 
Working Oxen—No sales noticed. 
Cows and Calves— $25, 28, 32, 35:and 42. 
Sheep—Lots were sold at $2, 233 and 2 42. 
Swine—Lots to peddle at 5 for Sows and 6 for Bar- 
rows; small Pigs7; large Hogs 44a 54). At retail, 
irom 5 to 7e. 
45 beautiful Cattle remain unseld. 


ther information enquire of Dr. J. FOGG, Post Master, 
Kast Brewer; ISAAC C. IRISH, Post Master, Gor- 
ham; or NOYES & ROBBINS, Office of the Maine 
Farmer, Winthrop. 

May 23, 1840. 6w2l 

Cheap fer Cash!!! 
HE Subscribers under the firm of Joseph A.. Riehard- 
son and Co. would respectfully inform the public 

oe ae ne oc) that they have taken the store No. 1 Cheap Row, recently 
Sit arrteg, occupied by Seth Gay, Jr. where they offer for sale a 

In Lynn, Mass. by Rev. L. Willis, Rev. Girrs | GOOD ASSORTMENT of Groceries, Domestic Dry 
Bauey, Pastor of the Universalist Society of this | @eods, Grain and Meal, Crockery, Fruit,Nuts, Con- 
town, to Miss Jane T. Damon, of L. : fectionary, &c. &c. Cheaper than at any other store on 

In this town on Wednesday evening. by Rev. David | the Kennebeo River. 
Thurston, Caer. Samonst D. Foce to Mass Ans Ma-!| ‘The undersigned will spare so pains in procuring the 
niA CusHING. very best articles the market affords, and as no credit will 

In Pensacola, west Florida, April 12th, Mr Thomas | be given in any cae whatever, purchasers who pay cagh 
J. Gardiner, of Providence R.1., to. Miss Mary A. | for their goods, may feel assured that they can do so to the 
Nelson, daughter of Jacob Nelson of Wayne. : best advantage, by calling at No. 1 Cheap Row. 

In Temple, 13th ist. by Rev. 8S. Hackett, Mr C. | ISAIAH RICKER, 
W. Sumpson to Miss Jane Lawrence, both of T. e JOSEPH A. RICHARDSON. 











in Norridgewock, on ‘Tuesday evening last, by Rev.| NN, B, CASH paid for Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Yarn, | 


J Peet, Mr James B. Farnsworth, merchant of Wa- Footings and all other kinds of. country prodace. 
terville, to Miss Lydia ©. J. Bates, daughter of Hon. 


| | 
7 +, May Ist, 1840. 
James Bates of N. | Gardiner, A ay \s 3 
| 


In Athens, Mr William Ellwell, of Skowhegan to GRAVE STONES 
; b ’ 


‘liss Sarah G. George, of Athens. 
Se | oes subscriber would inform the public that le contin- 
Dr D, 


In this town, on Sunday last, Mrs. Polly, wife of |§ 





ee mE ey am 0 a. maT 





‘ ‘ = -e ° ‘ . 
In St. Albans, Mr William H. ¢ hapman, aged about 


tie 80th year of his age. ‘dividaals who wish to purchase Grave Stones, Monuments, 
In Madison, April 29, Harrison, and May 19, Anna, | ‘Tomb Tables, Soap Stone, Paint Mills, Paint Stones, d&c. 
youngest children of Mr Samuel Deane. ~ i that if they wil call. and examine the chance of selecting 
11 Camden, while ona visit to. his friends, Capt. among about 1500 or 2000 feet of Stone, almost if not 
vithaniel Baucklin, of Warren, Me. aged about U0. | quite equal to the Italian White marble, also his Prices 
a Tewple, Ist inst. of consumption, Miss Mary | and workmanship, if he cannot give as good satisfaction as 
saa ~ | at any other shop in Maine or Massachusetts, he will pledge 
= ‘himself to satisfy those who call, for their trouble. — Ilis 
TIIE WEATHER. Shop is in sight of Market Square. 
>, Coho (Th é‘ _ | ‘Lo companies who unite to purchase any of the above, a 
hi 2 of the Thermometerand Barometer.at the office liberal discount will be made. All orders promptly attend- 
ae Maine Parmer. ed to, and all kinds of sculpture and ornamenting in stone 
done at short notice. GILBERT PULLEN. 
N.B. He also continues to carry on the Stone Catting 


{ 


0 ER ee ee eer: 





ip Pees . ‘ , pa 
Thermom. Barometer. Weatier. Wind. 





29, G4 66 65 }29,40 29.45 29.55.F.F. FF.) xw. | business af Waterville and Winthrop, and intends to pet 
o¥y 56 64 61 (29,55 29,45 29,507. F. F.' SSE. | his prices as low asin Augusta. At Waterville inquire of 
o1,| 57 60 62 |29.95 29,95 29,50:.F.F. F.lwe. nw.!| Mr Sanger, andat Winthrop inqgire of Mr Carr. He will 
, 93 60 69 |29,50 29,50 29.55/C. F. F.\sw. se. | be in both places occasionally. G. P. 

*., 47 56 57 \29,70 29,70 29,75/F. F. F.\ me. SSE | Augasta, Dec. 12, 1839. j eop3Smimiv. 

%, 95 58 58 (29,75 29,65 29,60.C.C. C.\sse.  #n. | —_——_—-- ._---- -———_——*—— 
4,) 69 5 65 (29,45 29,40 29,85 R.R. Risk. sx. | Pigs for Sale. 

P, for Pair weather-; C. cloudy ; 8. snow ; R. ram. | #EMIE subscriber has for sale a litter of Pigs from a Sow 


The place of these letters indicate the character of the. half Bedford, and a full blood Berkshire Boar which 

weather at each time of observation—viz. at sunrise, at | %¢ had last: summer trom ©, N. Bement, Esq. of Albany. 

won, and atsunset. * Below zero. * | Said Boar will be kept at his farm 7 0 use = ya 
The directi rind i : ‘yresent year. ‘I'he above pigs will be four weeks-old the 

e. tionof the wind is noted at’ sunrise and sun- ee ne fem Plg CHA’S VAUGHAN. 

| Hallowell, May 26, 1840. 3w2l 

Wool CARDING i— . ae 


: OTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has been 
and Cloth Dressing. duly appointed Administrator of all and singular the 


fb subscriber continues to carry on the Carding. and’| goods and estate which were of ISAAC D. WING, late 
1" Cloth dressing business at Winthrop Village as usual. | of Winthrop, in the county of: Kennebec, deceased, intes- 
oe for carding 4 cents per |b. cash, for viling.2 cts..per | tate, and has undertaken that trust by giving bond as: the 
sia one cent per Ib. will be add sd if charged. For Dres- | law. directs: —All persons therefore, having demards a- 
the ae 17 to 20.cents per yard. If any. work leaves-| gainst the estate of said deceased are desired to exhibit the 
ch Ae not done iu.a workmanlike manner the owner | same for settlement ; aud all indebted to said estate are re- 
an have pay forall damage. quested to make immediate payment to 
Wi JAMES H. MERRILL. JOSi:UA WING, ..4dministrator: 
inthrop, May, 1240. éw2l |. Winthrop, May 25, 1840. 3w2l 














| 


A prime lot of about 160 acres: covered with a | 





pied. It was designed for two families. One or two) 
enterprising men who can pay six or eight hundred | 
dollars Jown and the rest in yearly payments in three | 


ues to carry on the Stone Cutting business at the old | 
tand in Augusta, at the foot of Jail Hill, two coors west | 
Benjamin C: Joy, aged about 40. (of G. C. Child’s store where he keeps at large assortment of 
stone, consisting of the best New-York white marbie and_ 
u Quincy slate stone, Harvard slate of the first quality from | 
In Fairfield, the 16th ult. Mr Reuben Wyman, in | Massachusetts, &c. &c. He would only say to those in- | 





Sir Jcohu Harvey. 


=> 
tan. 
a . 
‘ v 





‘re subseriber gives notice that this prime young Pull 
will stand during the seasten at his farm in Winthrop. 


He is two years old, girts six feet four inches—w ¢ighs 1300 
lbs. and is of a bright red color. He has not been pamp- 


ayo . : J ered nor sta | fed, lis diet having been for the past winter 
Paices—Beef Cattle—The prices obtained last week | the house, and great facility is thus afforded for manu- | 


good bay and a peck of turnips per duy. Many of his 


1 A . le . calves may now be seen in different parts of the town, 
extra at 7 50; first quality 7 a 725; second quality | can be sent to Bangor in rafis or gondaloes. For fur- | 
7 ' 


which give perfect satisfaction. Le is a healthy and active 
animal,and sure in his performances. ; 

This Ball is of good pedigree, and has tuken premiom- 
at the Worcester County Cattle Show, and also et the Ken 
nebec County Cattle Show. He combines as many good 
points as any other animal of the kind. 

{(r Terms one dollar for the season. 
| Call and examine for yourselves, 

ISAAC NELSON. 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 


Winthrop, April 11,.184°. 


Sir Chartes. 


ee iin.) 


/fEC INS besotiful Morse was sived by the eelebrated Sh er- 
man Morgan. ‘The Dam of Sir Charles was the cel- 
| ebrated Mare Symetry, a fine animal in the western part of 
Vermont, Sir Charles is of a beautiful chestnut color, 
| 15 1-2 hands high, weighs 1100 Ibs. and is caleulated to 
| produce a superior stock, having great sy metry of shupe, 
and extremely mild temper. ‘the sabseriber has entire 
confidence Sir Charles will loose nothing on comp rrison 
with any other horse kept for the ase of mares in this State 
He has been kept as a stud the five past seasons in Gardi- 
| ner—his colts say every thing that is desirable in his favor, 
and from his stock can be produced colis that will ecom- 
| mand as much price at their «ge as those of any other horse. 
‘Lhe subscriber further says iat for speed and power he is 
unrivatled by any other horse kept for the use of mares in 
this section, and that is saying what the owner of no other 
horse dare dispute. ‘The subscriber would respectiully in- 
vite all gentlemen having an interest in so impertant an 
animal as the Horse to call and examine the Sir Charles, 
| specimens of his stuck tnay be seen in this-section from } 
|to 4 years of age. Said Horse will stand at my stable in 
| Gardiner the present season for the use of Mares. 
‘Terms reasonable. WM. ELWELL. 
Gardiner, Apri! 30, 1840, Gwl7 
| N. B. The subseriber will moke a discount of ten per 
cent for past services of Sir Charles to all who will eall 
| and settle previous to the 20th of May. W.E. 
‘Machine Shop 2nd Iron roundry. 
iE OLMES & ROBBINS would inform the public that 
they continue to carry on the MACHINE MAKING 
BUSINESS as usual, at the Village in CARDINVER, 
' where they will be in readiness at all times to accommo- 
date those who may favor them with their custom. They 
have an JRON FOUNDRY connected with the Ma- 





chine Shop. where persons can have almost every kind of 


Casting made at short notice. Persons wishing for Mill 
work or Castings for Mills, will find it particularly to their 
advantage to call, as the assortment of Patterns for that 
kind of work is very extensive and us good as can be found 


/in any place whatever. 


Castings of various kinds kept constantly on hand—sucl: 
as Cartand Wagon Hubs of all sizes, Fire-Frames, Oven, 
Ash and Boiler Moutls, Cart and Wagon Boxes, Gears of 
different kinds and sizes, &e. &c. 

Ail orders for Machinery or Castings executed on the 
most reasonable terms, without delay. 

Repairing done as usual. 

Gardiner, March 21, 1840. 1y32 


New Lime. 
HOMASTON WHITE, just from the kiln, in the 
large newlane Casks in first rate order. Arso—a 
prime lot of FLOUR and Northern CORN for sale by 
Cc. M. LADD, 





Opposite D. Hodges’ Tavern. 
Hallowetl, May 9, 1840. 


Garden Implements, 


_——->— 








A good assortment for sale.at this office. 
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MAINE FARMER 
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POETRY. 
. Original, 
THE MILK-MAID’S SONG. 
{ wake to breathe the purest gale, 
That first comes o'er the wood, 
Now hie me with my white milk-puil, 
To milk pure nature's food. 
And when’my easy task is done, 
I'll hasten to the grove, 
The sky-lark’s plaintive song tocon, 
Or listlessly to rove. 
For I love the morn before its dawn, 
And stars just growing dim, 
I love the song of the wild-bird throng, 
Their gratetul morning hymn. 


I’ve heard them te!! of Ladies fair, 
With robes of purple hue, 
W hose checks ne'er felt the sultry air, 
Or garments brushed the dew. 
And then, I've thought how fair I'd be 
Without this ugly tan, 
And half resolved, the sun to flee, 
Or fight with veil and fan. 
But I love the morn the early dawn 
Just blushing o'er the hill, 
The sunset rays of the fairest days, 
And the rippling of the rill. 


And then, pray tell me, do they live 
in real happiness ? 
Is in their hearts, no thought to grieve, 
‘To mar their princely bliss ? 
They spend their days in careless ease, 
Their nights in revelry ; 
And when fair morn all nature please, 
They have no eyes to see, 
For they hate the morn,the beauteous morn, 
Its blushing they despise, 
For they cannot frown its beauties down, 
Since sleep now shuts their eyes. 


I envy not their pomp and pride 
With ‘poasted modesty,’ 
My humble home, by woodland side, 
Has far more charms for me ; 
Their balls and op’ras they may love, 
And hear the organ’s swell ; 
Give me my fragrant happy grove, 
And tinkling cow-worn bell. 
For I love the grove, the sweet pure grove, 
The tinkling of my bell; 
The purest sound that earth has found, 
The echo of the dell. 


Winnatuxet. JuLia. 














Original. 
ILL NATURE. 

Mx Houmes :—Among the many evils, natural or 
artificial, which afflict mankind in this state of exist- 
ence, disquiet them through all the journey of life 
and perhaps render them finally miserable; is what 
we call ijl nature or peevishness. ‘That state of the 
mind, which, proceeding, in most cases, from some 
unknown Cause, or more generaliy, from no cause at 
all, produces a great amount of mental suffering. 
This habit, the habit of indulging in fretfulness is so 
common so dearly loved by multitudes, that its enor- 
mity seems not clearly understood. But truly it ap- 
pears to ine, if any practice, any sin, with which we 
“now have to do,” ought to be spoken against, written 
against and acted against by the lovers of good order, 
it isthis, We {have societies formed and pledges 
givea to use our influence to do away the other great 
evils, which surround us, and it would sometimes seem 
that we ought to do the same in this case ; or at least 
to effect so mach,towards it a3 to restrain ourselves 
in tais particular. If we will only trouble ourselves 
to candidly consider this subject, numerous indeed 
shall we find the evils resulting from it. We shall 
abhor this most hateful practice and with all speed 
fly from it. Weshall findin the first place, that it 
destroys the happiness of its votary. By allowing 
ourseives on every fancied or trifling occasion to full 
into this habit, we shall most assuredly destroy our 
own peace and cause the path of life to appear more 
ragged, difficult and gloomy. Aswell might we ex- 

ct to experience pleasure, amid the fearful howlings 
of the blackening and increasing tempest. As well 
might we expect to be “well at ease,’ while nourish- 
ing a nest of vipers in our bosoms. We feel contin- 
ually vexed, we hardiy know why. Something ap- 
pears to be out of the way—nothing goes to suit our 
minds—our neighbors seem the most provoking men 
in the world—our companions appear not to know 
how to treat us—never man had so much trouble as 
we have. Such are the fretful man’s thoughts; and 
happy now would it be for his companions, could he 


restrain them, and keep them locked up in his own 
bosom. He is gloomy and cheerless when not im- 


(contents of lis disordered inagination. No calm and 
beautiful sunshine passes over his morose soul and 
dispels the sullen shades, which seem to have been 
fixed and rendered immovable by the dense night- 
‘falls of centuries. The beauties of nature and its 
| tmusic, move him not, nor do all the combined glories 





‘of the universe Ulume him. 


But not only does it inflict the most poignant mise- 
ry upon hunself, but also upon his family, who, of ne- 
cessity, are Co1wpelled to be in his presence, more or 
less. This adds greatly to the offence; for if one 
must be iil natured, he alone ought to bear the re- 
sults, and not throw intense suffering on those, who 
are in no way culpable, and should not endure it. 
Butitis notso. If one member bows in humble sub- 
inission to this omenous Goddess, the whole suffer the 
eonsequences, the whole feel her fatal influence. 
She is very loquacious and proves true, most remark- 
ablv true :he adage, that, “A continual dropping will 
wear even a etone.” She delights in discord and 
disunion, is exceedingly in love with whisperimg dark 
sayings and back-biting, and is charmed with the 
overthrow of peace in families. She is never more 
happy than when she sees husbands and wives con- 
tending, brothers fighting and sisters quarreling. 
Her questions and commands are, is there peace ? 
let there be war; is there concord ? let there be de- 
rision; is there harmony? let there be discord; is 
there happiness? let there be misery. What a _ pic- 
ture is this to contemplate! Who had not rather be 
in a most violent whirlwind, than in a gust of fret- 
fulness ? Who had not rather witness the most ter- 
rific tempest, when the rain pours in never- failing 
torrents, the lightning blaze, the poles thunder, the 
whole artillery of heaven seems to discharge itse!f 
and universal natere appears to be returning to its 
or ginal chaos, the idea and probability of damage be- 
ing taken away, thap to see a thunder storm of ill hu- 
mor? Deadly indeed are the influences, which this 
foul spirit spreads around itself. The very atmo- 
sphere seems poisoned and the fair beauties of na- 
ture, withered by its most corrupting power. Pleas- 
ure ceases, agreement is severed and happiness. scat- 
tered to the four winds of heaven. . 

Thus we see that it destroys its votary’s own com- 
fort and renders his family unhappy. We rext shall 
find that it produces misery in society. Society is 
composed of families ana families, of individuals. So 
the nataral result is, that if individwals are unhappy or 
infamous, families become so, and.consequently socie- 
ty. This is emphatically true with regard to the sub- 
ject under consideration. The pernicious tendencies 
of this evil companion are extended and scattered 
through ali the “nooks and corners” of society. It 
shows itselfin its most alarming stages under the 
form of contentions, backbitings and slanderous re- 
ports, mingling and embroiling men in the hottest 
controversies and most disgraceful crimes. It urges 
on grief bearing envy to defame its rivals, to rob them 
of what can never enrich itself. While if man was 
actuated by good will, by distnterested benevolence, 
how different would be the picture! But what might 
be done is overlooked on account of the greedy de- 
sire of following the heart’s depraved inclinations, 
Therefore we see this deadly spirit sapping the very 
sources of happiness, the strongest foundations of hu- 
man liberty. So we would say to every person, if 


and the owl of the desert,” keeptime with their mu- 
sic andenjoy their discordant notes, so concordant 
with your feelings. Go up and down the desolate 
mountains and through the sterile valleys. dwell 
among the tombs, “cry and cut yourself with stones ;” 
but suffer not your unmeaning discontem to disquiet 
the minds of your friends and fill them with such ach- 
ing feelings, that when you pass off the stage of fife, 
they can remember you and your actions with no 
feelings of pleasure, Norimpose upon society such 
a detriment, that many years cannot remove it. 
Epuesvs. 
Farmington, May 1, 1840. 
-_—>- > 

Mr Hotmes :—The following anecdote is selected 
and communicated by a boy 12 years old. It is to 
be hoped this lad will ever remember and improve 
the precept it is intended to inculcate, namely, a tem- 
per thoroughly imbued with good nature and patience 
on oll occasions. He will find such a temper to be of 
incalculable service to him as he advances in the 
thorny road of life. Very probably some wives and 
misses would do well to take a lesson from it; and 
finally, we all would do well occasionally to think of 





mediately engaged in vomiting forth the dreadtul | 


you cannot restrain yourself in this thing, flee the so- | 
ciety of men, go among the “moles and the bats,” | 
keep company with the “Pelican of the wilderness | 


—— 
———— 


Dame Grundy’s great good nature, and heed it. 
GOOD NATURE, 


Dame Grundy was the most good natured woma, 
alive. Come what would, every thing wag right, 
nothing wrong. One day Farmer Grunéy tojj, 
neighbor that Le believed his wife was one of tho 
most even tempered woman in the world, for he ney. 
er saw her cross in his life, and that for once j¢ 
should like to see her so, “Well” said his neighbcr, 
“go into the woods, and bring home a load of the 
rcrookedest wood you can find, if it don’t make her 
cross, nothing will.” Accordingly tory the experi- 
ment he teamed home a load of wood every way ¢a]. 
culated to make a woman fret. For weeks or more 
she used the wood copiously, but not a word of con. 
plaint escaped her lips. So one day the husband yer. 
tured to inquire of her how she jiked the wood “Q). 
’tis beautlful wood,” said she, “I wish you'd ge) 
another load, for it fays round the pot completely.” 

RANKLIN, 





eee 


Plaster of Paris 
Y the Cask, for sale by the subscriber. 


SAM’L CHANDLER 
Winthrop, May 12, 1840. 4wl9 


Dentistry. 
SNELL, Jr. Surgeon Dentist, Rooms at the house of 
e Dr.. 1 Snell, Winthrop St. Angusta. 
All operations on the teeth, as Cleaning, Plugging, Ex. 
tracting, &c. performed in the best manner. 
Artificial Teeth, from one to a fall set, inserted with pins, 
clasps, or on the principle of Atmospheric pressure. 
Relerences : Messrs. Hawes & Allen. New York, 
Dr. I. Snell, A : 
Dr. H. H. Hill, ; geese. 18 


Wanted, 

1000 Live ‘Turkies—1000 Live Hens and Chickens 
for which cash will be paid—to be delivered between now 
and the 20th of Jone. ALSO, 

FOR SALE, a fresh lot of Beet, Currot, Squash, On- 
ion, Cucumber, Cabbage, Turnip, Ruta Baga, and Suga 
Beet Seed, by the pound, &c. &e. 

Oranges and Lemons for sale wholesale and retail, oppo- 
site Augusta Bank, Augusta, by 

3wl9 


Wy ETTER & WRITING PAPER of different sizes and 
A qualities, for sale at this office. 

Ruta Baga Seed 

AISED by Rufus Moody and Joel Chandler, for sale 
at this office. 

















C. A. PULLEN. 

















)\—pe HO will call it hard times, when they ean 
WU purchase a first rate article of Melasses fr 
26 cents per gallon; Fish for 3 cts. per Ib. Corn from 70 
to 75 cts. per bushel, Sheetings for 7 to 9 cts. per yard, aul 
other goods equally as cheap at JUS. A. RICHARDSON 


& Co’s. Cash Store Gardiner. ~ . 
WD UGGLES, NOURSE § MASON’S Ploughs § Cu- 
| , tivetors. 


Pitchfurks, manufactured by J. Pope, Hallowell ~ 
Roads. : 

Garden Hoes, manufactured by H. Hight, Wayne. 

FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 
The Maine Farmer, 
And Journal of the Useful Arts, 
IS PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT WINTHROP 
By NOYES & ROBBINS; 
| E. HOLMES, Eprtor. 

Price $2,00 a year. ¢2,50 will be charged if PY 
ment is delayed beyond the year. A deduction o! =» 
cents will be made to those who pay CAs In regent 
and a proportionable deduction to those who pay before 
the publication of the 26th number, at which time ps) 
ment is considered due. a a 

Any kind of produce, not liable to be injured by ‘ros 
delivered to an Agent in any town.in the State, will be r- 
cieved in payment, if delivered within the year. a 

No paper will be discontinued until all arrearage i" 
paid, except at the option of the publishers ; und ‘om 
payment is madeto an Agent, two numbers more that 
have been received, sltould be paid for. ; 4 

ic Any person who will obtain six responsible a 
scribers, and act as Agent, shall recieve a copy.for his * 
vices. : ‘ — 

tcc A few short advertisements will be :nserte ‘on 
following rates. All less than a square $1,00 for at 
insertions. $1,25 per square, for three inseryons. 
tinued three weeks at one half these rates. 

All letters on business must be free of postage: a 

When Agents make remittances it is very og ‘ 
us that they distinctly state to whom the money “id fos 
credited, and at what Post Office each paper p# ae 
sent, asgwe connot otherwise well find the name of 
books. 











